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WE CAN DO BETTER 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
PLANS FOR HOUSING 


A presentation of the case 
for national planning to meet 
Australia’s need for homes 


THE PROBLEM. 


You know the housing problem is acute. 

You can tell stories of years of house hunting, of overcrowding and 
lack of privacy, of high costs and exorbitant rents. But perhaps even 
then you didn't realise the extent of the problem. 

Look at this : 

The pre-war housing shortage in Australia ran to 120,000! Slum 
houses needing replacement number nearly 100,000! The wartime 
building lag will add another 105,000-120,000 by next year! Which 
adds up to an urgent shortage of between 250,000 and 300,000 houses by 
1945. Take this figure. If we distributed this over ten years we would 
need to build 25,000 houses a year, plus the normal annual need— 
approximately 40,000—making a total of 65,000 dwellings needed 
annually. 

Sixty-five thousand houses you say. But the building industry for 
1938—39 turned out only about 40,000 dwellings ! (This figure includes 
the recorded dwellings shown in the graph below plus an estimate of 
other building not recorded.) That's 25,000 dwellings too few each year ! 

Exactly. That's why the Government has decided to do something 
about it. 

In order to make up this shortage it is obvious that the building 
industry will have to be reorganised. Houses will have to be built more 
economically and quickly. Building costs will have to be reduced as 
soon as it is technically possible. Dank, evil-smelling slum pockets must 
be cleaned out. Demobilised servicemen and servicewomen returning 
home when the war is won-must be given adequate housing right away. 
Provision of community facilities mu^t be inaugurated as soon as possible 
in country and city. 



Graph shows number of recorded new dwellings built 1933-1942 
and gap between dwellings built and dwellings needed. 
























SLUMS. 


D I S E A S E. —Over- 
crowded, insanitary 
conditions like this are 
breeding grounds of 
infection. Infant 
mortality rates are twice 
as high in Melbourne’s 
inner areas than in its 
outer areas and infantile 
paralysis claims four 
victims in the inner areas 
for every one in the 
outer areas, and in¬ 
fectious disease rates 
reach staggering figures. 
Like the war against 
the Axis the war against 
disease must be tackled 
on a national basis. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

—This bedroom scene is 
typical of the way 
thousands of young 
Australian lives are being 
moulded. Is it any 
wonder that conditions 
like these produce five 
times as many juvenile 
delinquents as outer 
areas. 

DRUDGERY.— Back¬ 
breaking methods of 
washing, primitive cook¬ 
ing facilities and long 
hours of toil are the lot 
of the slum housewife. 
National planning can 
give her room to live, 
hot water services, 
modern amenities . . . 
and her family decent 
living conditions. 




What caused the Shortage 
and the Slums? 


DEPRESSION.—Jn 1929 the worst economic crisis in the history of 
this country began. The building industry was seriously affected. The 
pre-depression figure for all building operations (excluding Government 
buildings) was £2,621,000. By 1931-32 it was £ 3 ^ 3 » 00 P • hewer appren¬ 
tices were trained. Young men drifted into the unskilled labour market 
without jobs and without the possibility of being trained for jobs. This 
led to the shortage of skilled tradesmen we experienced in later years. 
Large scale unemployment forced low income families to crowd together 
in substandard dwellings. Repairs and maintenance lapsed. Those 
years of crisis left their mark on our housing standards. Up to date we 
have done nothing about it. 


NO PLANS.—" The haphazard method in which Australian towns 
have grown has helped to form slum pockets; has made the cost of 
traveling expensive in money, time and fatigue; has increased the cost 
of public utilities and has been partly responsible for the inadequacy of 
communal facilities." 

The Commonwealth Housing Commission made this comment on 
lack of planning in its report. It stressed the need for a scientific attitude 
to post-war development. In the past we have not planned our cities 
adequately. We have allowed houses, shops, factories to spring up 
where they will, with little regard to the development of the neighbourhood 
as a whole. What conveniences we have got we have obtained largely 
by good luck, not by good management. The time for a national plan 
is certainly now. 


WAR.— When war began building declined. In 1942, building 
restrictions were imposed because of the national danger. Everything 
for the war " became the slogan. It saved Australia, but added an even 
greater domestic burden. Home building ceased. Wartime lag will 
account for nearly 120,000 houses by 1945. 


CAN WE DO BETTER.— There will be no excuse if we are ever 
caught in a similar position again. Causes of the shortage and of slums 
all boil down to the one thing—lack of proper planning and national 
control. New Zealand, England, America, the Soviet Umon and most 
European countries have tackled this problem years ago. It s time we 
as a nation, made a start. 




The Commonwealth Plan. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. —The Commonwealth Government is spon¬ 
soring a war housing programme with a target of at least 1,215 low-cost 
permanent homes for each quarter in 1944. State housing authorities 
are responsible for the actual building of the homes, but are backed 
initially by Commonwealth finance. This relief programme will gradually 
expand into a large scale drive to— 


CATCH UP THE SHORTAGE !—Fifty thousand houses is the target 
set by the Commonwealth for the first post-war year. Of these the 
Commonwealth will sponsor 30,000 for low-income earners and 20,000 
will be built by private enterprise, mainly for those with higher incomes. 
This is 10,000 more than the pre-war peak building period of 40,000 
dwellings a year. Whether we will reach our target will depend on our 
power to produce materials and to prevent profiteering in land, building 
costs and rentals. 

Large scale slum clearance cannot be undertaken until the housing 
shortage has been greatly relieved. Until the housing shortage is over¬ 
taken and slum dwellings replaced the demand for dwellings will be 
greater than the supply. Therefore it will be necessary for a preference 
system to operate which will allot a proportion of houses to ex-servicemen, 
people at present inadequately housed and those with specially low 
incomes. Special consideration will be given to those with large families. 


STEADY BUILDING PROGRAMME. —By the end of the third post¬ 
war year the Commonwealth plans to increase its building target to 
80,000 dwellings a year. This will be necessary to reduce the shortage, 
effect slum clearance and keep pace with current needs. By the end of the 
third year we should have gone a long way towards reorganising the 
building industry, retraining our manpower and insuring an adequate 
supply of building materials. 

Eighty thousand houses a year might sound a lot, but remember in 
out best building year before “the war we produced exactly half that 
number, and what happened. A shortage running into hundreds of 
thousands—a slum problem proportionately as great as any in the world ! 
To reach the 80,000 goal, however, existing home building organisations— 
both State and private—have a vital role to play. Here is an outline 
of how everyone can play his part in the national effort. 



NO SINGLE AUTHORITY CAN DO THIS HOUSING JOB ALONE” 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE.— Will have a larger scope for activity 
than ever before. As well as building more expensive homes for private 
individuals, private enterprise will also be asked to do most of the building 
for Government or semi-Government authorities. Far from competing 
with the Government, the private builder will be going all-out to see that 
die national plan works for the common good. 


What is being done? 

APPROACH TO STATES. —Practical housing proposals have been 
made to the State Governments. The Commonwealth has agreed to 
an expenditure of £30,000,000 on housing in the first post-war year, 
covering the construction of 30,000 houses at from £850 to £1,200 each 
for low-income earners, large families and servicemen. 

The proposals include:— 

• Commonwealth lines for approved housing schemes 
to housing authorities in each State. 

• Housing authorities to build and demonstrate these 
housing schemes. 

• Housing authorities to undertake to let at economic 
rental or one-fifth of family income, whichever is 
less. 






• Sales to be permitted with restricted rates o f 
resale, but a slightly higher weekly payment to be 
required than for rental (details to be considered at 
a later conference). 

• The Commonwealth to bear three-fifths of the loss 
involved. 

• State housing authorities to agree with the Com¬ 
monwealth on general minimum standards in 
accommodation, construction, etc. 

0 Preference to be given to low-income groups, large 
families and service personnel. 

0 Housing authorities to prepare proposals for housing 
schemes for approval by Commonwealth authorities 
and Commonwealth assistance on technical problems. 

• When a scheme has been approved housing 
authorities are to clear land, call tenders, let 
contracts and supervise construction. 


The role of the States in the post-war housing programme is therefore 
an important one. The Commonwealth as the body which will provide 
the money will continually consult with the States as to the extent of 
building projects and other vital administrative matters. Close 
co-operation between the States and Commonwealth can make the 
housing scheme work. 



In a National Housing Programme the State’s 
plans are backed by the Commonwealth’s resources. 


APPROACH TO ORGANISATIONS. —Private enterprise will be 
encouraged to build 20,000 houses at least equal in quality to Government 
homes in the first pcst-war year. To make this possible the 
Commonwealth is inquiring into the possible necessity for financial aid 
to co-operative building societies and other home purchase bodies. 






AN ATTACK ON COSTS. —“ All these plans are very fine," you say, 
“ but most of us have never been able to own our own home—or even 
rent the sort of home we should like—because of the expense. How 
are you going to get over that hurdle ? You can build as many houses 
as you like, but seeing that two out of every three Australians are in 
receipt of incomes of £5 a week or less in peacetime, how will we be able 
to afford them ? ” 

A fair question. Especially when we consider that because of heavy 
post-war demands for houses, the price of land and building materials 
could sky-rocket. Such a situation would certainly put all but the highest 
bidders out of the running for a home—unless something is done to stop it. 
There is only one way to do this. 

Unless the Commonwealth limits building costs to a moderate sum 
and sees there is a minimum standard for construction, the costs of 
post-war housing will be beyond the capacity of the basic wage earner. 
An Experimental Building Station is being erected now to discover ways 
of cutting production costs for large scale housing projects. 


RENTAL SUBSIDIES. —That is why the Commonwealth Government 
has agreed to pay £500,000 in the first post-war year towards rentals. 
It is calculated that to cover all costs the income on rents for the 
£30,000,000 worth of homes should be y\ per cent, on about 
£2,300,000. But the low-income earners for whom the houses 

are being built will not 
be able to afford more than 
about £1,500,000. The Com¬ 
monwealth Housing Commission 
says the basic wage earner should 
not pay more than one-sixth 
to one-fifth of his weekly earn¬ 
ings in rent. The loss will be 
£800,000. The Commonwealth 
has offered to pay in £500,000 
towards this if the States pay 
the odd £300,000 a year. 

In this way low-income 
earners, parents of large families 
and others will be able to have 
homes they need, but could 
not afford without assistance. 

Over a ten year period the 
Commonwealth has offered to 
increase its subsidy up to 
£5,000,000 a year to make sure 
that people who need homes 
most get them. 










SKILLED LABOUR. —Houses 
are priority one job from the 
Nation’s viewpoint. We must 
make sure that labor is available 
to build them. In peace there 
will be a great demand for man¬ 
power to carry out all sorts of 
building. Factories will need re¬ 
modelling for peacetime use, new 
public buildings will be needed— 
a hundred and one jobs will be 
calling out for labour power. 

That is why technical and 
professional training is such an 
important aspect of the Com¬ 
monwealth’s plans for the re¬ 
establishment of servicemen. 

Re-training of discharged defence 
personnel as well as war workers 
to fit them for secure jobs after 
the war is a national task which 
must be guided and controlled 
by a national authority. 

MATERIALS. —We can expect an acute shortage of materials after 
the war. To secure adequate quantities of timbers of various qualities 
might mean a delay of six to twelve months. Similarly with bricks and 
flttings. Manufactured goods from overseas would probably take 
twelve to eighteen months to procure and longer if orders were not placed 
in advance. Thus there is an urgent necessity to increase production and 
to build stocks up now, and work out a system of priorities for the various 
needs of post-war reconstruction. 

LAND VALUES. —Evidence before the Commonwealth Housing 
Commission has shown that land values which are very high in certain 
areas are likely to increase rapidly in the post-war period. If care is 
not taken to keep land values as low as possible and to prevent speculation, 
home buyers will be subjected to inflated prices. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. —If we are to plan cities and 
towns in future, heavy industries should be kept apart from residential 
areas. Parks and playgrounds must be reserved. Chaotic slum con- 
conditions must never be allowed to recur again. 
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indard and equipment is 
e right of every citizen.” 

—Commonwealth Housing Commission. 







WHAT OTHERS CAN DO ... 


ENGLAND. —The charming villas shown below are part of an English 
municipal housing project at Dover. Each house has its own garden 
instead of a back-yard or common court, roads are wider and natural 
features like open spaces and tree belts are preserved. These planned 
neighbourhood units contain nursery school and kindergarten, primary 
and secondary school, community centre, shopping units and recreation 
areas. Such planning in Australia could transform our suburbs from 
dreary rows of huddled houses or haphazard individual buildings into 
convenient, healthy living units. Such a residential unit would be kept 
away from the industrial area, would be handy to transport, shops, 
schools and playgrounds and surrounded by a green-belt. 

England can do it— so can Australia! 







AMERICA. —Prefer a flat ? Many Americans do, so flat blocks like 
these form an important part of U.S.A. housing schemes. Flats are a good 
answer to the slum clearance problem, because by building UP instead of 
OUT, the same number of people can be housed on the same area as before. 
Not the crowded, badly ventilated blocks we have known in this country, 
but well-designed buildings with privacy for each unit surrounded by 
sweeping lawns and parkland where children can play in complete safety 
Older couples whose children now have homes of their own, mobile 
workers, young married couples, single persons and families often prefer 
flats because of nearness to work and to the city. Extra services and 
equipment can also be provided. 





NEW ZEALAND. —Who imagines Government housing means 
“ regimentation ” ? Are you afraid you will be forced to live in a house 
that looks exactly the same as your neighbours ? Well, look at the picture 
below. 

Taken at random from a New Zealand Government housing block, 
it proves the inaccuracy of this idea. A variety of styles and designs are 
produced at low cost to the home dweller by the New Zealand Government, 
which eiects no more than one of a particular type of dwelling in any one 
development scheme. Some 300 individual plans have been prepared 
covering detached and semi-detached dwellings and flats. Rents range 
from 14s. to 30s. weekly. 











AUSTRALIA. —There is an idea that people removed from slum 
dwellings will not appreciate better houses. Right here in Australia 
with our limited amount of Government housing, we have already 
disproved this. Look at these homes in Richmond, Victoria People 
living in them now came from deplorable slum environment. Given 
decent conditions these families have responded by cultivating neat 
gardens and taking a real interest in homes they can be proud of But 
we haven t scratched the surface yet. Homes like this are needed in 
hundreds of thousands throughout the country By proper planning 
now we can make low cost Government sponsored housing a reality after 
the war. 


★ ★ ★ 




The Government is planning for 
HOMES, not just HOUSES. 


Here are the people who make a home and the things their 
home should provide—can provide if we plan ahead :— 


e MOTHER : 

• Good equipment; 

• Handy to shops; 

• Economy and comfort. 


» FATHER: 

• Handy to work; 

• Handy to recreation; 
• Adequate garden. 




CHILDREN : 

• Handy to school; 

• Room to play; 

• Away from traffic. 










SCHOOL 


WORK 



























THE NEED FOR PLANNING ON A 
NATIONAL SCALE. 


LABOUR. —lliere will be a serious shortage of manpower for the 
building industry after the war. There was a shortage even before the 
war. lhe post-war building programme is so much greater than any 
before the war that large numbers of men will have to be trained for the 
building industry. Retraining of men from the Services and war 
industries, assisting them to find jobs where the need is greatest and the 
prospects best and the provision of a steady and regular supply of 
manpower annot be left to chance. Someone has to oil the wheels of 
the machine and see they go round—not just in Sydney or Melbourne, 
from Cairns to Hobart and from Freemantle to Newcastle. 

MATERIALS. —The same thing applies to building materials. 
There will be much greater demand for materials than supply of them. 
We will have to do without some things like picture theatres and dance 
halls for a while if we are to have houses. Who is going to work out the 
priority list and see it is adhered to. Again it must be a national body, 
seeing the whole picture and not just isolated parts of it. 

* Prefabrication—building parts of a house in a factory instead of on 
the site—is being tried here. New methods of construction, new designs 
and materials, mass production and standardisation of parts—all these 
things will be investigated in the experimental building section now being 
erected. 

POWER. —These needs mean the Commonwealth must have power 
to act. It can only get this power from you—the citizen who needs a 
home and a job after the war. 

This power in the critical post-war years will ensure your future. 
It is your passport to security ! 


These are the things the Government is planning 
to provide through its housing projects :— 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
IN PREPARATION 


Other publications by the Department of Post-War 
Reconstruction now in preparation include :— 

“ Social Security and Reconstruction ” 

By The Minister of Post-War Reconstruction, 

The Honourable J. B. Chifley. 

* 


<4 Fighting Men Speak ” 

A collection of messages from men in the 
Services outlining their desires in the field of 
post-war reconstruction. 


* 


“ Post-War Discussion Notes ” 

A series of booklets designed to provide 
material for group discussion on post-war 
problems. Some of the topics covered are:— 

“ Housing,’ 

“ Social Security," 

" Transport/* 

“ Problems of Reconstruction," 

" Rural Reconstruction," 

“ Constitutional Issues." 


Sydney: Alfred Henry Pettifer, Acting Government Printer — 1944. 
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